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Few wiser words have been written upon a difficult subject than in Bur- 
roughs's essay on What Makes a Poem? — a discourse which, while it insists upon 
an indwelling philosophy as the determining factor in great poetry, shows a 
catholic and even a modern taste. No slave of classicism was John Burroughs 
— he had his personal tastes and distastes and even a pardonable human 
weakness in them. 

In the chapter called A Critical Glance at Darwin, there is a clearness 
and a kind of finality that is not always found in Burroughs. The vexed 
question of how far science can support a religious conception of the universe 
— of just what panpsychism means — comes up once more, and receives a 
wonderfully definite answer: "In following Lamarck I am not disturbed by the 
bogey of teleology, or the ghost of mysticism. I am persuaded that there is 
something immanent in the universe, pervading every atom and molecule in 
it, that knows what it wants — a Cosmic Mind or Intelligence that we must 
take account of if we would make any headway in trying to understand the 
world in which we find ourselves." A passage lucid, assured, and elevated. 

Twenty Yeaks in Roxjmania. By Maude Parkinson. New York: E. P. 
Dutton and Company. 

A pleasant, gossipy book, a book "about foreign lands and peoples" of the 
old, pre-war type, and not at all a political book, Miss Parkinson's Twenty 
Years in Roumania may afford somewhat of a relief to readers jaded with 
post-bellum pleas for the greater recognition of smaller nationalities, com- 
plaints about the injustices of the treaty of Versailles, and appeals to high 
Heaven to vindicate the right in the Balkans. The author, an Ulster woman 
with a long experience as a school-teacher in Bucharest, is witty and observing; 
she had access to the court and to polite circles, and she writes of Roumania — 
a little-known country — with the persuasiveness of entire familiarity and 
without the exaggerations of the casual visitor. On the whole, the impression 
she gives is very human and agreeable — and an agreeable impression is rather 
likely to be a true one. What seems quite human and natural is, at any rate, 
convincing. 

On the whole, however, in all these notes about customs and society, one 
misses a little too much the note of distinction. The author is, one suspects, 
a little too adaptable, a little too ready to forget that Roumania is not Ulster. 
Her descriptions somewhat lack the novelty conferred either by journalistic 
accumulation of facts or by a fine literary sense. There is a want of broad 
inference, of really critical comment. Surely one can exchange small talk with 
a Greek, a Bulgarian, or even with a Turk in the full realization that when it 
comes to the weather, dress patterns, or the latest divorce, the whole world is 
akin; and yet one ought to sense differences of civilization. 

Speaking of politics: "Trickery," says the author, "is very often practised. 
By some means or other, names of people long dead are inserted in the register, 
and, as a man remarked in my hearing at one election, 'In my father's lifetime 
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he never had a vote, but now that he is dead, they are giving him one.' " If 
this be true, why all the talk about the difficulty of Americanizing the South- 
European? Then, there is the matter of divorces in high circles. Queen 
Carmen Sylva, that social reformer, made a rule that no lady who had been 
divorced more than twice should be invited to Court. It is true that we have 
no court. . . . 

Literature and Life. By E. B. Osborn. New York: E. P. Dutton and 
Company. 

As compared with writers of essays and occasional papers on this side of the 
Atlantic, Mr. Osborn (who is the literary editor of The London Morning Post) 
has more of a knack of raising questions without answering them and of talk- 
ing about matters merely for the sake of saying occasional good things about 
them. What he writes is very good talk — amusing if you do not expect too 
much; and it is not exactly good taste to expect too much or to try to give it. 

Thus King Lear's Chaplet in Mr. Osborn's book is essentially just some 
samples of poems written by insane persons plus something of the author's 
agreeable personality. The American reader looks for the point — and doesn't 
find it. The naive exaggeration of American humor, the naive dead earnest- 
ness of American interrogation, are not here. Even the whims are not so very 
whimsical. More in our line is something broadly Scotch, arrantly eccentric 
or sentimental, emphatically funny, like Mr. Stephen Leacock's inimitable 
satires, or, in default of this, something manifestly cultured and uplifting, or 
best of all optimistic after the manner of Dr. Frank Crane. 

Mr. Osborn seems sometimes subtle with the subtlety of English wit, and 
sometimes heavy with what we are pleased to consider the heaviness of Eng- 
lish humor. Now and then there is a delicious thing; as, the saying of the 
English rustic to a she collector of popular ballads: "Some of them be too 
clumsy-like for girls to hear." But one is not sorry that the chapter on The 
Anatomy of Wit is rather short: humorous stories given as samples have a 
way of losing their flavor. "Clotted speech" is an excellent phrase in which 
to describe colloquial incoherence. But even the American "colyumist" 
hard pressed to fill his space might hesitate to put down such specimens as 
"Owlizwatyerdoinere" and "Owbijnessyualhemly". 

The author ranges over a large assortment of subjects — from beer to mer- 
maids; from The Greatest Poetry to Vachel Lindsay's Poems. He has 
a rather edifying discourse upon the sin known in mediaeval times as accidie 
and in modern England, it appears, as "the hump". This last is not quite 
serious or philosophical enough to please us — not mysterious enough, does 
not interest us sufficiently in our own symptoms. He has his fling at some of 
the stock subjects, such as Christmas Presents and Wills, and with a 
sportsman's zest he writes a detailed description of the game of Knur and Spell 
which will not lure anyone away from the golf course or the baseball diamond. 

On the whole Mr. Osborn's essays are excellent in their own way — the way 



